Field-Marshal the Earl Haig of Bemersyde
Sudan redeemed, Haig passed at once from North to South Africa, and there, in that long and dreary warfare, from the Colesburg operations down to the Peace of Vereeniging, he established himself as a fighter of the first order. After two years' command of the 17th Lancers he proceeded to India as Inspector-General of Cavalry. From which office, despite some opposition in high places, he pronounced himself as an incorrigible upholder of shock tactics and arch-apostle of the arme blanche.
In thg Great War, rightly or wrongly, he resisted all inducements made to him to send home this branch ; and at a dinner given shortly after the Armistice he vehemently protested against cavalry being lightly dismissed as an obsolete instrument. He insisted that they were indispensable services in the retreat from Mons, and that their part in the final advanc^ from Amiens was of itself sufficient to justify their retention in the theatre of war. Most instructed critics have reached the conclusion ''                 that the cavalry in France played and could play
I   .              no   part   adequate  to  their  numbers;    that  there
|                 were throughout those continuing crises theatres of
!                 war in which they could have been more usefully
f                employed;    and   that   the   fact   that  the   greatest
f                 infantry  war  in  history  was  almost  entirely  con-
,     . _         ducted by cavalry generals led to immense wastage
I                 of man-power.
I                      The South African War had shown that military
training on the scientific side left much to be desired,
and at the end of it for three years Lord Haig dedi-
—'^~^'         cated himself as Director of Military Training and
;                Director  of  Staff  Duties  at  Headquarters to this
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